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p rQ ject SUET, The Study of Rural-Urban Transition, 
deals with the dynamics of Canadian society. The interdisciplinary 
curriculum to be produced will be instrumental in assisting tenth and 
eleventh grade students in two or three months, to assess the changes 
which are occuring in selected Canadian Communities, and to gain some 
proficiency in predicting those changes. This report is primarily^ 
concerned with their study of urbanization which may be characterized 
by a continuum proceeding from an intact community to a megalopolis 
with urbanization as: socialization, change, migration, and as 

urbanism or a way of life. A sociocultural dynamics approach will 
quide the development and includes ideas from communication theory 
and sociocultural systems theory, and places the theoretical emphasis 
upon a cybernetic— communications model; other approaches studied by 
the project are summarized in an appendix. As a result, three 
’ moortant concepts are: 1) systems: role taking and role making; 2) 

ariation in behavior, human values, cultural contexts, and belief 
systems; and, 3) traditional behaviors. The major student behc 
changes anticipated are: 1) preference for a problem solving 

approach; and, 2) social insight, tolerance, participation, 
cooperation, and community attitude. Instructional materials will be 
multimedia and comparative and historical inquiry methods will be 
used. Student research tools and a bibliography of references and 
films are appended. (Author/SBE) 
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I. Introduction 



1. A Study of the Urban-Rural Transition in Canada 

This project, a part of PROJECT CANADA WEST, is endeavoring to develop an 
instructional plan which will be useful in teaching about urban-rural transi- 
tion in Canada. The project team works out of Edmonton, Alberta but has mem 
bers from Edmonton, Westlock and Cremona, Alberta. 



Project SURT (The Study of ' Rural -Urban Transition) deals with the dynamics of 
Canadian society. Instructional materials to be produced will be instrumental 
in assisting students to assess the changes which are occurring in selected Can 
adian communities, the changes which occur in the transition of people from 
rural to urban surroundings and to gain some proficiency in predicting those 
changes which may or "ought" to occur in Canadian society. This socio-cul tural 
dynamics approach to Canadian society will entail historical, present and fu- 
ture considerations of Canada. 

2. Personnel 



SiiiiST Members: R.W. Lamb, T. Ranke! , J.P. Seward, D. Truss, T. Aoki , R.H. Sabey 
Tine make-up of the project personnel reflects the feeling that in a study of 
urban-rural movement there should he persons who are acquainted with the life 
styles of communities of various sizes. The project team also reflects a feel- 
ing that, personnel should be representative of the var ious components of the 
educational enterprise. There are thus teachers , university personnel and ad- 
ministrators. 



O 
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Mr. R. W. Lamb and Mr. A. G. Ranke! are teachers from the Edmonton system. 
These people teach at the M. E. LaZerte High School. Mr.. J. P. Seward is a 
teacher at Westlock High School and Dr. D. Truss is a teacher at Cremona High 

A 
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School. Dr. T. Aoki is an Associate Professor of Education specializing in 
Curriculum and Instruction in Social Studies at the University of Alberta. Dr 
R. H. Sabey is an administrator with PROJECT CANADA WEST. 



SURT Consultants : Dr. F. L. Brissey and Dr. F. 0. Hills 

Consultants to the project include Drs. F. L. Brissey and F. J. Hills from the 
University of British Colubmia. These men have contributed through their dis- 
cussion related to organization theory and communication theory. In our dis- 
cussions with Drs. Brissey and Hills, they urged us to question rigorously 
what they consider is a crucial and central appraisive question: What is it 

that SURT wants? 

Further, they contributed greatly to our understanding of j nqu i _ r £ in the social 
sciences. By the process of Designative Inquiry, we attempt to reduce the 
basic uncertainty we face much of the time. By the process of Appraisive In- 
quiry we attempt o establish a hierarchy of goals through extensive use of 
the question - "Is that what we want?". By the process of Prescriptive In- 
quiry we attempt to bring about what ought to be. Through familiarization we 
should be able to say what we mean and mean what we say, therefore minimizing 
communication breakdown and reinforcing communication benefits. 

M. G. Gregoret, an anthropologist and a C.B.C. producer, has contributed know 
ledge relative to the use of the film in studying an isolated community. His 
f iim . T rout Lake Cree , may serve as a model for future development in ethnographic 

film material in the project. 

Additional consultation has been received through attendance at seminars and 
conventions. Team members attended the American Anthropology Association Con- 
vention at San Diego and an Ethnographic F ilm Seminar held at Tempi e University. 
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The Temple University Fourth Annual Anthropological and Documentary Film 
Conference held on March 10 - 13, 1971, was structured around the problems of 
controlling recorded light and sound, both in obtaining records and reproducing 
them for viewing and listening. A report of this conference is found in Appendix 
D. An additional source of information for the team was a variety of books. 

The bibliography in Appendix E represents those books most germane to this pro- 
ject. 

II. Statement of Problem 



What is the central goal of SURT? 

In this connection, we deem it necessary that we untangle first of all the 
jargon that obscure thought - particularly group thought - by explicating the 
oft-used te. -ns. "curriculum", "curricul urn development" , "curricul urn material s" 

and other related terms. 



In our sub-project, the above terms are defined as follows: 

curriculum - a set of intended learning outcomes selected from disciplined and 
non-discipl ined domains of cultural content. 

curriculum development - refers to the processes entailed in the construction 
of a set of intended learning outcomes. 

cu rriculum materials - materials used by curriculum developers in the develop- 
ment of a set of intended learning outcomes. 

instructional materials - display materials containing instrumental content 
used in the instructional process in which the crucial interaction is between 



students and the instructional materials displayed. Instructional content is 
conceptualized as "stuff to teach with" rather than as "stuff to teach" (A. 

^ hay, "A Modest Proposal for the Improvement of Instruction" in ASCD, What 

ERIC . 
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e the Sources of the Curriculurn? Wash: The Associations 196^.). Instruct i gn - * 

plan or program of study is a plan for instruction. As a plan for instruction 
: includes three components: ( 1 ) a set of intended learning outcomes (curricu- 

im) , (2) instrumental content and displays (instructional materials), (3) 

;rategies of teaching. 

j may respond to the guestion: "What is it that SURT wants? . The central 

jal of SURT is the development of an Instructional Plan (a program of study) 

;al ing with selected concepts concerning rural-urban transition . The construct- 
?n of such an instructional plan entails: 

. The identification and development of three components: 

1. A set of intended learning outcomes (curriculum). 

2. Instrumental content and displays (instructional materials). 

3. Strategies of teaching. 

. Demonstration of a functional relationship amongst the components: 
armative evaluation of the plans, i.e., testing for internal consistency among 
he components as suggested by Michael Scriven is being considered as an ap- 
ropriate mode of evaluation duri ng the construction phase of this instruction- 
1 plan. 

he target referent for the instructional plan are Canadian Grade X and XI 
tudents. The plan is conceived as a unit of study covering a time period of 
- 3 months. 

he major output of this project therefore will be an instructional plan suit- 
ble for use at the Grades X and XI levels. An attempt will be made to make 
.he pi an flexibl e so that it may be used as the basis for an eight week pro- 

iram or may be expanded to fill the needs of a program planned for a longer 
O e * • 

,er ERJ( ' ^ ime ‘ 
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There are three major stages in the development of this plan. 

STAGE I - Examination of curriculum material for the purpose of developing 
a conceptual base from which intended learning outcomes will be 
formulated. 

STAGE II - The development of instructional material as it is related to 
Stage I. 

STAGE III- The development of teaching strategies to be associated with the 
instructional material. 



This present report is primarily concerned with a discussion of Stage I which 
has been completed during the past year'. In discussing the development of a 
conceptual base and reporting on the research and related reading this report 
will present a variety of alternate conceptual frameworks and suggested methods 
of studying rural-urban transition. There wills however, oe a single conceptual 
framework and method selected by this project for the development of the in- 
structional plan. Those conceptual frameworks and methods presented in this 
paper but not selected for use in the development of curriculum material may 
be of benefit to teachers and others who may wish to study the urban-rural trans 
tion from a viewpoint different from the one chosen by the present project per- 
sonnel. These frameworks are found in Appendix F. 



The Problem of Formulating t h e Conceptual Base for the Study of Rural -Urban 
Transition 



The three important concepts guiding this research are: systems, variation and 
tradition. Each community will be observed (a) as a complete system, (b) with 
a view to identifying the variations of the cultural components within the sy- 



stem and (c) with a view to identifying those patterns of 



be most static and regular. In observing a community. 



behavior that appear 
it will be necessary 
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to identify the boundaries of the system and to establish the openess or 
closedness of the boundaries. Within the boundaries, it will be necessary to 
identify and examine the variations in behavior which occur. The variation may 
be associated with societal roles, e.g. male and female or it may be associated 
with permissive variation between peers. In addition to the varieties of be- 
havior which are observed, it will be also necessary to observe those behaviors 
which appear to be traditional and static. These behaviors would be those that 
appear to maintain a regularity in time, space and persons. 



The basic research problem becomes: What does one ne_ed to know about a _ co m- 
munitv to live successfully as a citizen in that commu nity , ? _An d how does . a 
person adapt to successful living in a differe_nt _, communi t y_? This question is 
one that is faced by most people who migrate from rural Canada to urban Canada 
or from urban Canada to' rural Canada. It is the purpose of this report to 
investigate a number of suggested answers to the question. In a sense, the 
question posed calls for a study of urbanization - if urbanization trey be 
defined as a process of population concentration. This definition does not 
fully encompass the ideas inherent in this project. Perhaps urbanization is 
thought of more as people in transition. It is the emphasis upon the "social 
dynamics" of people which is desired. 



Urbanization in this report may be characterized by a continuum which proceeds 
from an intact community to a megalopol is. and upon which movement is in two 
directions: 



INTACT > 
COMMUNITY 



<r 



<■ 



MEGALOPOLIS 









-> 



I) 

FRIC 

“"“u rbanization is defined as a process of population migration. It proceeds in 
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two ways: The multiplication of points of concentration and the increase in 
the size of existing concentrations. Urbanization is the change i rom an in- 
tact community to a conglomerate of many communities and social organizations. 
Urbanization is also the process of individuals moving from an intact community 
to the larger concentration of people - the city. A continuum of the degrees 
of urbanization may begin with a small intact community and move through com- 
munities of larger sizes to the megalopolis. Urbanization is also the move- 
ment of people from a megalopolis to a smaller community. 

The small intact community is one in which: 

1. There is "distinctiveness" - Where the community begins and ends is apparent 
to the outside observer and is expressed in the "group consciousness" of 
the people of the community. 

2. The size is such that it can easily be a unit of personal observation. 

3. There is homogeneity. Activities and states of mind are much alike for 
all persons in corresponding sex and age positions. There is a tendency 
for the career of one generation to repeat the career of the preceding 
generation.' 

4. There is self-sufficiency. The community provides for all or most of the 
activities and needs of the people in it. 

The Meqalopol is is Characterized by : 

1. Many of the population being released from the role of primary producers 
of goods . 

2. Mutual aid and cooperative enterprise, i.e. a formalized division of labor 

3. A preponderance of technology. 

4. A tendency for one generation to enter careers of a different social order 
than the previous generation. 
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5. A lack of group consciousness as applied to the city as a whole. 

6. A concentration of many communities or social structures within the bound- 
aries of the city. 

It is recognized that the "ideal" intact community is of interest only for 
theoretical purposes. Indeed it is unlikely that we could find a community 
in Canada which meets the criteria as set out. 

The foregoing continuum is not viewed as uni~directiona1 ! Urbanization as de- 
fined in this project is the growth of a community or. the movement of people 
from one community to another. The movement of people from the core city to 
the suburbs would thus be viewed as one form of urbanization. 

In effect we are speaking of urbanization from the viewpoint of socialization. 
What types of socialization are needed when a person finds changes in his cur- 
rent community or when he moves to a new community? 

In one sense urbanization may be viewed as a change in an existing community. 

An increase in population density or a change in social class structure, 
politics, educational organizations, technology or a host of other cultural 
variables may vitally alter the characteristics of a community. When these 
changes occur it is necessary for the residents of the community to re-socialize 
or adapt as social entities in the new culture of the community. 

In another sense urbanization may be viewed as migration. The migration 
from one point on the urban continuum to another point is perhaps the greatest 
continuing process of socialization in Canada. The many people who have been 
socialized to one set of cultural patterns, including the values, abilities, 
knowledge and motivations necessary and appropriate for membership in their 

ERIC society but are at an increasing rate finding themselves in another society 
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which asks for different behavior and values for membership. A move from 
one point on the urban continuum to another point demands that new styles of 
life be learned. What we wish to examine is the socialization of Canadians 
who are mobile with respect to the rural -urban continuum. In SURT , we are 
not interested in focussing on size nor proportion, although size may serve 
as a criterion for selecting the variety of di spl ays (our consnunities vaY^ying 
in size). We are not so much interested in urbanization as we are, at least 
in part* in urbanism or more accurately in cosmpTexfans of urbanism ("urbanism" 
defined at least for the moment as a way of.. life fm a city). 



'We are more moved to be concerned that students look at elaborating socio- 
cultural systems whose variance may well be in the character of their organi- 
zation. It is suggested that in an elaborating social organization, the dy- 
namic relationships of the components (which themselves are elaborating sub- 
systems) are found in the on-going communicative network. (Note, in a mechan- 
istic organization", the linkage is in "energy"; in an "elaborating social or- 
ganization", the linkage is in "communication".) The variance between or among 
displays (i.e., variance among communities) we feel lie in the complexion of 
this communication network .. a network of signs and symbols . This network 
should be seen in terms of the dynamics within and wi thout (systemic openness). 



What does this suggest? 

The above suggests that we may be interested in the following -kinds of things. 
(1) We may be interested in interpersonal perceptions: e . g . , how rural Joe 
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and rural Sally perceive a variety of communities (their own included) t 
how urban John perceives a variety of communities , etc. 

(2) We may be interested in what rural Joe and urban John value in a variety 
of communities. 

(3) We may be interested in what Joe and John have done or do if) -order to 
operationalize their wants. 

(4) We may be interested in contacts (symbolic interaction) of 'rjraaTi Jog with 
urban John, etc. 

If ideas such as the above (after rigorous working over) are translated irrrco 
Intended learning outcomes , then we will be better informed about wnat in- 
strumental content (imbedded in media displays) we need to develop in order 
to have the kind of student-display transaction we want. The capacity to under 
stand and to predict the concatenation of events of community living depends 
upon careful observation and upon theoretical speculation regarding the rela- 
tions between events and properties observed. 



The theoretical speculations which guides the development of this curriculum 
includes ideas from communication theory and social-cultural systems theory. 
It is intended that we regard rural and urban societies as socio-cul tural sy- 
stems. This implies that we attend to such things as: 

(1) the quantity and variety of information stored in the system 

(2) the structure of the communication networks 

(3) the patterns of sub-systems within the whole 

(4) the number, location and function of both positive and negative feedback 
loops 
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(5) the nature of the system memory facilities 

(6) the nature of the operating rules or program determining the systems 
structure and behavior will be considered in observing and analyzing the 
communities selected. 

II I. Rationale For Selection and Development of Project SURT 
In this section are essentially two basic questions: 

1. What is the rationale for the selection of the chosen topic? and 

2. Of what value to Canadian society is the "instructional material?" 

If we were to examine question 2. first, we are led to ask the relevance of 
the question to our task. It may well be that the question is already answer- 
ed in Canadian Studies statements, in which case it may be redundant. To the 
sub-project, it seems that the more relevant question is, "Of what value to 
Canadian students will this instructional plan be?". 



RATIONALE FOR SELECTION OF RESEARCH TOPIC 



The new Canadian urbanman is often quite different from the Canadian urbanrnan 
of long standing and tradition. The new urbanman is often directly from non- 
urban Canada, or he is the first generation urbanman. What problems does he 
face? Are these problems which may be faced by any Canadian who finds himself 
in a new environment? - the Quebecois in Toronto? The Cape Bretoner in Halifax? 
The Newfoundlander in Toronto? The man from Cadotte Lake in Edmonton? The 
man from Dipper in Saskatoon? 



Does the new urbanman become alienated from his new environment? If so, why? 

Is it because he fails to understand the new system? The new environment? 

Is it a confrontation between old ways and new ways which baffles him? Is it 
>hat the degree of pessimism, despair and uncertainty in . urban! and differs from 
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that in his old environment? Is it the differences in the division of labor 
from one society to another? The differences in historical philosophy and 
traditions? Social contacts? The detachment from nature? The preponderance 
of technology? The complexity of socia* institutions? 

The loss of community identity in which an individual fits into an intact com- 
munity as opposed to the fitting into the fragmented conmmity of an urban set- 
ting may also be a major problem for our new urbanman. In the more traditional 
community, the social, legal, religious, economic and other institutions are 
generally comprised of the same individuals. In the urban setting there is 
usually a distinctly different set of individuals who perform the roles in each 
of the above institutions. Thus, our new urbanman must identify with a variety 
of community segments - the economic - the social - the religious, etc. which 
are composed of a variety of human beings. He must become acquainted with an 
increasingly large number of individuals. He must differentiate between those 
individuals who are part of his social community and those who are mere passers- 
by who incidentally occupy an adjoining part of the environment. 

It is the above questions and statements which are of interest in this curric- 
ulum project. It is anticipated that these questions can be examined through 
the use of media as a documentary device which presents phenomenon and events 
as raw material for student inquiry. The inclusion of material which reflects 
the major cultural components necessary for successful socialization will be 
the goal of this curriculum development project. 

The material to be developed does not seek to present any particular socio- 
culture system in a pejorative manner. Rather we seek to provide for an ex- 
ploration of values by the students. The free examination of alternatives 



a id the skills necessary ror this examination will be included. There will 
be no urge for consensus and personal differences will remain. Through the 
process of examining, analyzing, comparing and appreciating different values 
inherent in different socio-culture systems in Canada, it is anticipated that 
the students will develop a basic respect for points of view different from 
his own. We seek not to develop conformity but to liberate individuality which 
must include the right for other individuals to live according to his own con- 
victions within the legal framework of Canada. 

We are told that Canada's population is rapidly becoming urbanized and con- 
centrating in urban areas. Between 1871 and 1971 , the proportion of Canada's 
population residing in urban areas increased from 20 per cent to 80 per 
cent. In addition to the trend toward urban living, there is also a distinct 
trend towards greater mobility between urban centers in Canada. Within the 
framework of this present study, both of these trends are included. 

The study of urban Canada differs from the study of urban United States in 
many important ways. The accumulated research on American cities and the 
curriculum material based upon this research does give some insight into some 
Canadian problems. But it is the differences in urban Canada and urban U.S.A. 
based upon ethnic origins , institutional patterns, history and general life 
style which makes it necessary to develop Canadian material for purposes of 
studying Canadian urbanization. 

The inner city problems in U.S.A. and their close association with negro ghetto 
are not of primary importance to the study of Canadian urbanization. The urban 
renewal schemes and the social and educational panaceas proffered for U.S. 
cities are of necessity different from those needed in Canadian cities. The 
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very magnitude of New York city presents problems which Canada will not 
face, if at all, for many decades. 

Political influence on city planning, development and programs differs greatly 
from Canada to the U.S.A. The preponderance of the federal government in most 
urban programs in the U.S.A. is notably absent in Canada. The constitutional 
power of Canada's provincial governments in their control of city governments, 
boundaries, fiscal and educational policies is notably absent in U.S.A. cities. 

The cities in the U.S.A. develop much more closely along the lines decided 
upon by the municipal government. Canadian cities are to a greater degree 
controlled by provincial planning boards. 

In essence, Canadian cities and the pattern of urbanization differs to a high 
degree from those in the U.S.A. This fact also contributed to the choice of 
the study of the rural-urban transition in Canada for this project. It is im- 
perative to the understanding of Canadian urbanization that material be based 
upon the Canadian life style rather than the American life style. 

In light of the centrality of the term “topic", the question of concern can be 
put as follows: "What is the rationale for the selection of the chosen topic? 

The team has found that the PCW's umbrella term “urbanization" is not a theoret- 
ical construct (i.e., a type of concept which enters into an explanatory system). 
We agree with R. Adams that “urbanization" is best thought of as a Held 
- in much the same way as “education" is typically considered a field of 
study. Thus, we recognize that "urbanization" can be viewed in a variety 
of ways. Typically it is conceptualized in terms of movement of people 
from rural to urban communities. 

eric: 
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We have selected from this major field the topic "rural-urban transition", al- 
though one of the major social phenomena in Canada has been and is the rapid 
pace of rural-urban movement of our population. SURT's concern is not so much 
with a statistical study of demographic distribution over a period of time, nor 
to causes of rural-urban transition of population, nor necessarily to physical 
movement from one type of coumunity to another. SURT's concern is with the 
social -cultural dimensions of selected Canadians involved in rural -urban transi- 

tion. 

Typically, “rural-urban movement" is perceived in a uni -directional manner, 
i.e., movement from rural to urban centers. Although SURT recognizes that this 
rural to urban centre has been a prominent trend over past decades, it appreci- 
ates the possibility of the reverse urban to rural movement. Thus, the topic 
"rural-urban transition" is conceptualized as at least a two dimensional process. 

The team examined the concept of “topic" and agrees with J. Goodlad that al- 
though it assists in marking out a field, it does not provide an organizing 
focus. For instance, "rural-urban transition" does not operate as a criterion 
in the selection of intended learning outcomes. Hence, it was found necessary 
that SURT impose upon the term “rural -urban transition", our own perspective. 

We selected the socio-cultural perspective for it was felt that this perspective 
offered us the best opportunity to focus directly on human concerns. 

TV. Related Readings, Res e arch Findings and Alternate Approaches to the 
Study of Rural -Urban Transi tion. 

As stated in section III of this report, this team has selected the socio-cultural 
dynamics approach to investigating the topic of SURT, developing curriculum, 
guiding the development of instructional material and subsequent teaching stra- 
tegies. It is recognized that a variety of other appi -aches do exist. S m 
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approaches exist within the isolation of a specific discipline while other 
approaches are multi-disciplinary or inter-disciplinary in nature. The socio- 
cultural dynamics approach is one which transcends and includes many salient 
features of alternate models but places the theoretical emphasis up- 
on a cybernetic-communication* s model, A total of ten alternate approaches 
to the selected topic will be presented in Appendix F of the report. 

The major purpose for presenting these alternate approaches is to identify 
and discuss approaches which may be considered by teachers who desire to de- 
velop instructional materials different from those associated with the socio- 
cultural dynamics approach. 

A. A Socio-Cultural .Dynamics Approach 

Three important concepts in discussing problems of the urban-rural transition 
are: systems, variation and traditions. These three variables are interdepend- 
ent and the interaction among them will vary as a function of the magnitude 
of the organization being studied. 

The concept, system , implies a functionalist approach in that it regards any 
behavior or institution in terms of its role in a system. In another sense, 
the idea of system is that of patterning and structuring, as in the social or- 
ganization of people. The concept of an open system implies that survival of 
the system is contingent upon omnipresent change. The avenue to survival and 
stability under changing conditions is the continual evolvement of new structures 
and behavior. The key to survival of the open system is a communication net- 
work that contains or acquires information that makes learning and innovating 
behavior possible. There must be opportunity not only for roiejtaking. (the 
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ability to fit into normative established positions within the system), but 
for role-making (the ability to "re-program", acquire rules of behavior and in- 
structions regarding internal mechanisms and processes which will result in 
performance identified as learning, problem-solving and innovating) (Cadwal 1 ader , 
1966). It is this concept of an open system which is important to the study 
of rural -urban transition. 

Another major concept is variation. Behavior varies from one system to another. 
This is the cornerstone of the comparative method employed in the study of the 
urban-rural transition. Behavior also varies within a given system. This is 
the cornerstone of a statistical and probabal istic approach. It is the ident- 
ification of the diverse behaviors between and within systems which is of in- 
terest to project SURT. The variations of human values and be! ief systems be- 
tween and within the systems identified is also of interest. 

A third interest is the concept of traditions . There are those behaviors that 
maintain a regularity in time and/or in space. Many people on the urban-rural 
continuum behave in regularly comparable ways. An interest in those traditions 
which are uniquely Canadian for reasons of history is of importance to project 
SURT. To identify tradition present at all levels of the urban-rural continuum 
provides for a more complete comparison between systems than does the identi- 
fication only of diverse behaviors. 

Other concepts necessary to the study of the urban-rural transition includes: 
innovation, values, belief systems, social conmunicat ion, role- taking, role- 
making, social migration, cybernetics, interaction, synchronous programming, 
feedback, significant symbols, kinesics, symbolic sources, genetic programming, 
culture, designative, appraisive and prescriptive. These concepts will be dis- 

O 
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cussed and an attempt made to orgamize them in a manner which will provide an 
heuristic model for the study, comparison and constructing of life in various 
size communities on the urban-rural continuum* 

Innovation may be viewed as a process of creatively re-organizing and re-combining 
ideas provided by one's culture. Barnett (Barnett 1954) states that men are 
highly innovative creatures, organizing and reorganizing their field of experiences 
at every moment. Innovation or inventions may take place: by stimulus diffusion, 
mistakes in the identification, analysis and synthesis of information, the loss 
of information (forgetting) about the past and countermanding the freezing pro- 
cess, and conscious attempts to formulate new relationships between existing 
materials. Of interest also is Barnett's statement that it is often the "marginal 
man"; the person unfamiliar with a particular social system or one who opposes 
the existing social system who is successful in bringing about innovations. An- 
other condition contributing to innovation is the amount of information avail- 
able to an innovator. The communication overload in cities will be discussed 
later and will be seen to be related to the phenomen of innovation. 

Values and belief systems refer to the conceived likes and dislikes of a per- 
son or of a group of people. These stated values indicate the preferred way 
of living. These concepts refer to the "ideal" state as opposed to the "real" 
state. Recognizing that although there is often congruence in veridical state- 
ments of values and actual behavior such may not be the case. It thus becomes 
important to identify the "ideal" world of conceived values as well as the 
"real" world of operative values. This implies that a study of the urban-rural 
transition cannot rely entirely upon the self reports of the participants in 
the process but must also investigate actual behaviors through the media of 
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(Morris 1964, Rokeach 1960, Bettinghaus 1966) - Differences in 
belief systems affect corrmuni cations. 

Social communication encompass all interaction which an individual has with 
other people, events and places within the system. It is the process employed 
by individuals for the purpose of making predictions relative to the behavior 
of other people, and of events and places. The major contribution is knowledge 
of the composition and workings of his social system and the ability to pre- 
dict how members of that social system will behave in a given situation (Berio 
1960). It may be said then that social communication produces the necessary 
condition for a social system and that a social system once developed influences 
the communication of its members. The size of the social system influences 
the frequency of messages, the direction of messages and the nature of the mes- 
sages. Karl W. Deutsch (Deutsch 1966) views any metropolis as a huge engine 
of communication and indicates that the size of a metropolis is limited by the 
availability of communication facilities. The essential performance of the 
metropolis then is in the enhancement of the range and number of communication 
choices. People come to large cities because they find a wider range of com- 
munication choices. As a city grows these choices may provide an information 
overload. This may explain the city dweller craving for privacy while the 
villager engages in gossip. 

The concept of the role-taking refers to the idea that a society is composed 
of a variety of discrete role positions with normative behavior attached to 
each role. Movement within the society consists of learning the attributes 
of a particular role - father, doctor, plumber, etc. and settling into the 

normative behavior pattern associated with the role. 

O 
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Role-making, on the other hand refers to synchronous programming of a person 
to fit into roles which have not yet been identified. This idea is associated 
with the system being in a constant state of flux and the survival of the 
system being dependent upon a constant emergence of new roles, behaviors and 

structures. 



Feedback refers to that information which emanates as a result of some behavior 
by a part of the social system. This feedback is necessary to the synchronous 
programming associated with role-making. 



The above pre-supposes a cybernetic model of a social system which would focus 



attention on such things as the following: (1) the quantity and variety of 

information stored in the system, (2) the structure of the communication net- 
work, (3) the pattern of the subsystems within the whole, (4) the number, loca- 
tion, and function of negative feedback loops in the system, (5) the nature 
of the systems memory facility and (6) the operating rules, or program deter- 
mining the systems structure and behavior (Cadwallader, 1966). Within the con- 
text of this cybernetic model, Cadwallader suggested a few cybernetic propositions 
with regard to determining the innovative processes in a complex communication 
system: (1) the rate of innovation is a function of the variety and quantity 

of information 

(2) a facility or rule for forgetting or disrupting organizing patterns 
of a high probabil ity must be present 

(3) the rate of change in the system will increase as the rate of 
change in the environment increases. 

All of the above presupposes a conmunication network. Within this network, 
the concept of significant symbol s, i .e., words , gestures, drawings - anything 




disengaged from its mere actuality and used to impose meaning upon ex- 
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perience (Geertz 1968) is important. This concept implies a rigorous study of 
communication as advised by G. H. Mead, C. Morris,et al. It also implies a 
study of the science of kinesics or body language, gestures, etc., as discussed 
by R. L. Birdwhistell. These components of the communication act seem import- 
ant to the study of a constantly changing social system since they are the med- 
iators of these changes. 

A major concept to be included is that of culture. The concept may be viewed 
as the accumulated totality of symbolic patterns (Geertz) or it may be viewed 
in many other ways. 

To discuss the above concepts within a system, it appears important that the 
terms designative, appraisive and prescriptive as related by Morris (1964) be 
included as organizing concepts. Designative refers to what is, appraisive to 
what ought to be, and prescriptive to how to bring what ought to be to what is 



Individual s: 



STATE 


Desiqnati ve 


Appraisive 1 


Prescriptive 


ART ION 


Perceptual 


Consummator.y 


Manipulatory 


VALUE 


Detachment 


Dependence 


Dominance 




A MODEL FOR INQUIRY 


INTO SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


Designative State 


Appraisive State 


Prescri ptive 
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of the "ideal state" 
Belief system 
values 

communication network 
Normative roles 
Behavior patterns 
Significant symbols 



postulates - preferred 
states of de real state 
Dependence upon innova- 
tion for stability of 
system 

social communication 



synchronous pro- 
gramming 
feedback 
cybernetic model 
communication model 
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This model assists in the examination of change within the society. Such things 
as technological change, population change, ecological change, social change 
and individual change. Through the use of the above conceptual model one can 
explain much that has happened in the past, what is presently happening and what 
may happen in the future. The designative postulates examined reflect many 
of the happenings of the past. The appraisive postulates examine the values, 
desires and preferences of today's people. And the concept of synchronous 
programming explains the manipulation of the social system which is necessary 
and sufficient to transform "what is" to "what ought to be". 



B. The Social Cultural Dynamic Model Relative to the other . Models Presented 
SURT recognizes that the segment entitled "rural -urbam transition' selected 
from the larger field of "urbanization" is a topic. Acknowl edging that a topfrc 
could be examined for a variety of perspectives, SURT committed? i.nzself to the 
examination of "rural-urban transition" in terms of the dynamic process of 
socio-cul tural change. The referent of the curricular content is the "socio- 
cultural system". 



In conceptualizing "socio-cul tural system", we recognize the crucial distinction 
that needs to be made in the character of the dynamism between closed and open 
systems. Essentially, a closed system is entropic, i.e., its organization 
changes toward disorganization when it reaches its appraisive state (equilibrium). 
In contrast, an open system is characterized by negative entropy (negentropic) , 
i.e., its organization is maintained and/or elaborated in its prescriptive activ- 
ities. In fact, the system's main features lie in the process of ongoing inter- 
action between the system and its effective environment characterized by its 
variety and its constraints. 



O 
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Here, we need to distinguish between organismic systems and complex elaborating 
systems, both of which are characterized by their openness. In an organismic 
system, its dynamics are governed in the main by genetic control mechanisms 
(self-regulated genetically), and hence, organismic change is phylogenetic. In 
a complex elaborating system (e.g., socio-cul tural system), its dynamics are 
governed not only by genetic control mechanisms but also by non-genetic control 
mechanisms that allow for self-direction as well as for self-regulation. Hence, 
socio-cul tural change is to a large extent ontogenetic. It is recognized that 
in the latter type of system, as complexity increases, there is i increasing 
weighting of the non-genetic kind of control mechanisms in operation. 

In examining socio-cul tural systems (e.g., a town in transition) we agree with 
S. F. Nadel who in The Theory of Social Structure states that: 

..."it seems impossible to speak of social structure in the singular. Analysis 
in terms of structure is incapable of presenting whole societies; nor, which means 
the same, can any society be said to exhibit an embracing, coherent structure as 
we understand the term. There are always cleavages, dissociations, enclaves, 
so that any description alleged to present a single structure will in fact pre- 
sent only a fragmentary or one-sided picture." 

Nadel' s concept of society as an open system fits with All port's concept of 
personality as an open system. He states: 

"Personality as a total functioning structure... has structure but also un- 
structure, function but also malfunction." 

In fact, the understanding of a dynamic socio-cul tural system.- 1 les not in the 
structure based question*. How does structure affect, determine, channel actions 
and interactions? but rather on the question: How is structure created, maintain- 
O d and recreated? 

eric: 
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The unit of dynamic analysis thus becomes the systemic matrix of interacting, 
goal-seeking, deciding individuals and sub-groups. Seen fn this light, 
society becomes a continuing morphological process, through which we may come 
to understand in a unified conceptual manner the development of structures, 
their maintenance and their change. And it is important to recognize that out 
of this matrix is generated, not only social structure, but also personality 
structure and meaning structure. Re in SURT selected the socio-cul tural dynamic 
model as the one which best allows us to construct an instructional plan 
to examine rural -urban transition. We believe that the implementation of the 
instructional plan will enable students (1) to examine soicio-cul tural change 
phenomenon in light of the model, and (2) to guide their designative and ap- 
praisive and prescriptive activities involved in their attempts to cope withi 
selected social problems. 







V. 



Instructional Planning 



A. Intended Learning Outcomes of Tbi? Curriculum 
Criteria for the Selection of Curriculum Items (ILO's). 

To provide guidelines for the selection of curriculum items, SURT has tentative- 
ly set up a set of criteria, which are subject to revision as they will be tested . 

far their usefulness. 

SURT wants the curriculum items selected for the project to reflect accurately 
the socio-cultural dynamic model postulated as the team's focal sign within the 
cultural content. This criterion of "accurate reflection of the basic model" 
insists that the concepts selected be components of the socio-cultural model, 
that the selected concepts reflect the supra and subordination of concepts em- 
bedded in the model , that the significance of the concepts selected be demon- 
strated in the network of relations among the concepts, and that the concepts 
selected reflect the totality of the process embedded in the socio-cultural 
dynamic model. 

The purpose of teaching is to modify pupil behavior. This need not be construed 
as being a Pygmalion type of exercise which is aimed at producing shiny new 
models or replicas of what educators seem to be "good people". It can mean 
that behavior of pupils is modified to the point where they are non- conformists , 
rebellious, uncertain and critical of the model of man held by their teachers. 
Whatever the outcome, it must be recognized that teaching is performed for the 
purpose of changing pupil behavior. 

The material resulting from the research described in the first parts of this 
proposal will be organized into instructional material comprised of: films, games, 
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tapes and written material. This instructional material will be used to alter 
the behav'or of the children who are exposed to it. The material will not, 
however, be suitable for the Incu'cartion of “right" or "correct" life styles. 

No life style wfll be shown as superior to any other life style. The assign- 
ment of preferences to life styles will be up to the students after they ob- 
tain the necessary information and justification of these preferences. Speci- 
fically, SURT fs designed to present the following concepts: These concepts 

and the behavioral changes are *tm intended Learning Outcomes of this material. 

a. Human behavior varies according to the cultural milieu in which the humans live. 

b. Human behavior can only be considered within the cultural context. The 
"rightness" or "wrongness" of human behavior is dependent upon the cult- 
ural context. 

c. As humans live in the various cultural contexts of the rural-urban continuum, 
their expected behavior varies. 

d. All cultural variables must be considered when examining human behavior. 

e. The pluralism of cultures and values should be recognized, understood and 
tolerated. 

f. Successful transition from one culture to another is contingent upon the 
recognition, understanding and acceptance of the cultural ways and values 
of the newly encountered culture. 

g. In all cultures there is an "ideal" and a "real" culture. 

h. Cultures are dynamic and cannot be viewed as being static. 

i. in all cultures humans must be prepared to 1 ive with uncertainty due to 
cultural dynamics and to lack of information. 
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The major pupil behavrjoi'a’. changes which it is anticipated will be associated 
with this curriculum, matt "stl are: 

A. Procedural values. “1c? pupils will develop a preference for a problem 
solving approach as :&rtliined: 

1. Be able to recffigm.’z^ a problem 

2. Be able to desert^ ithe problem in terms of who has the problem with 
respect to who 

3. Be able t.o invest ^ari stic devices or hypotheses which may explain the 
problem 

4. Be able to colleaa information which has a bearing upon the hypothesized 
relationship 

5. Be able to recognise the tentativeness of their findings 

6. Be able to develop open minds which are constantly open to inquiry 

7. Be able to view problems from their own point of view and to be able 
to understand that: the viewpoint of others exists 

8. Be able to live successfully in the world of uncertainty which they 

discover 



B. Attitudinal Changes. There will be changes in such dimensions as: 

1. Authoritarian attitude as measured by an instrument such as the Adorno 




F scale. 

2. Social insight as measure by an instrument such as the Chopin Social 
Insight Scale. 

3. Tolerance of non-conformists as measured by an instrument such as 
Stauffer's Willingness to Tolerate Non-conformists Scale. 

4. Social participation as measured by an instrument such as Chopin s 
Social Participator, Scale. 
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5. Social distance as measured by the Boyordus Social Distance Scale. 

6. Group Cooperation as measured by an instrument such as Hemphills Index 
of Group Dimension. 

7. Community Attitude as measured by an instrument such as the Busworth 
Community Attitude Scale. 

Further, SURT wants the decision with regard to the degree of complexity of the 
component concepts and their relationships to be governed to some extent (a) 
by teacher familiarity in the socio-cul tural conceptual model, and (b) by the 
level of student competence in coping with the concepts and their relationships. 

Still further., SURT wants the emphasis on the model and the degree of complexity 
to be general, in part, by the requirement dictated by the social problem which 
presumably will initiate inquiry. It is felt that the nature of the problem 
will indicate, in the first instance, the pertinence of the socio-cul tural model, 
and in the second instance, the locus of emphasis and the degree of complexity of 
the conceptual scheme of the model . 

It is recognized by the team that the mere listing of curriculum items will not 
assist the team in its tasks involved in instructional planning. These selected 
items will need to be ordered* 

It is expected that as the team becomes actively engaged in the compilation of 
the curriculum items, there will be need to attpnd to the logical and pedagogi- 
cal criteria that will aid the team in constructing a matrix of curriculum items 

(i.e.» an organization of I.L.O.'s). 
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C. Plans For Development of Instructional Materials, 

The material developed by SURT should include: 

A. Audio tapes of: 

1. conversations between students in other communities on the continuum dis- 
cussing their likes and dislikes* 

2. music played and listened to by students in other communities. 

B. Video tapes of: 

1. drama performed by students in other communities 

2. activities by students in other communities 

3. art and sculpture by students in other communities. 

C. Film strips, loops or slides of: 

1. specific activities in other communities 

2. geographical features and economic activities of other communities. 

D. Feature film of: 

1. lifestyle in another community, i.e. Ethnographic film: The Trout Lake 
Cree by Gene Gregoret. 

2. real life movement on the rural -urban continuum, i.e. Going Down the Road 

E. Written material of: 

1 . poetry 

2. short stories 

3. descriptions of life style in other communities 

4. investigations by other O.I.S.E. and Project Canada West Teams, 
i.e. Indians-Canadians: Plus or Minus. 

i.e. an account of the purchase of an artificial kidney machine by means 
of donations for a member of a particular community on the rural-urban 

continuum. 
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SUGGESTED MEDIA DEVELOPMENT 

Stage One: 

Aim; to determine the feasibility of collection methods by which teachers and 
students can gather portable data from local projects, and to develop a methodol- 
ogy in this area for the average classroom teacher. 

Equi pment : 

Available: two 35 mm. cameras, two 8 nm. movie cameras, one 8 mm. movie pro- 

jector, film strip printer, 8 mm. developing tank, two portable 
recorders, one Phillips 4 track recorder, dark room and recording 
equipment, dual 8 film editor. 

Purchased for project: one exposure meter, one slide projector (Carousel). 

This stage one equipment enables us to make slides and film strips and movie 
films, putting with them taped commentaries and portions of interview material. 

Stage Two, which should be reached during 1972, will put us into super 8 movie 
with sound track on film, and slides with synchronized tapes. This material 
is easily duplicated and should be portable. 

We would suggest the use of a half-frame 35 mm. camera to produce sets of film 
strips with accompanying casette sound recordings. 

D. Possible Teaching Strategies 

On the basis of the investigation of different communities on the rural -urban 
continuum by the students in the different communities , specific cultural traits 
would be located. This location of cultural traits in each cultural area would 

facil i tate: 
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A. the comparison of cultural areas to determine the presence or absence of 
similar traits in the students own community, (on the rural -urban continuum 

in Canada, all the traits would exist, but some would be more dominant in some 
communities than in others.) 

B. the reconstruction of the history of the cultural area to determine why there 
is an absence or presence of certain traits. 

C. the tracing of the cultural traits throughout Canada. 

A sociological concept may be used to illustrate the process of investigation. 

In each community on the rural -urban continuum in Canada, the social structure 
provides the members of its society the means of and recognition of achievement 
which is necessary to every human. 



In each cultural area (i.e. classrooms) the means achieving recognition in that 
particular size of comnunity on the rural-urban continuum could be established 
by a written questionnaire and a statistical analysis by students in groups of 
two or three. The analysis of the information could be illustrated by the stu- 
dents to the rest of the class on a transparency or on a wall chart produced by 

the students. 



On the basis of the investigation of a larger rural-urban community the analysis 
would be: 

Achievement of Recognition Continuum 
Larger Rural -Urban Community 

LOW 



HIGH 



-47 

SPORTS 

(organized) 



POLITICS 






PUBLIC SPEAKING 



vU 



ACADEMIC 



INDIVIDUAL GOALS 
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The guide to the Studies of Culture developed by CURT would provide the con- 
cepts (cultural traits) to be investigated. Any number of concepts for investi- 
gation could be chosen by the students according to their interest. The alterna- 
tive to student choice of concepts would be teacher designation of study of those 
concepts which the teacher determined as most relevant or those which could best 
be investigated in that particular conmunity. 

Through inquiry the students would discover the designative aspects of their 
community (i.e. the "what is") and, with material developed by SURT , the designa- 
tive aspects of other communities on the rural -urban continuum. 

Through inquiry the students would find, for example, that achievement of re- 
cognition in Trout Lake is reached according to the following continuum which is 
significantly different from that of the larger rural-urban community. 



HIGH 

OWNERSHIP OF 
BOAT AND MOTOR 



Achievement of T ^ cognition Continuum 
Small Isolated Rural Community 



HUNTING 

HIDE 



TANNING 



LOW 

I 1 

ACADEMIC 
MANUAL LABOR 



Through this method of discovery, the students should become aware of the cultural 
differences throughout Canada as well as the differences on the rural -urban con- 
tinuum and the reasons for these differences. This awareness should better pre- 
pare students to make the transition from one region of Canada to another as 
well as the transition from rural to urban or urban to rural. 

It is not enough, however, to discover only the designative. The student must 

go further than that. After discovering the designative material, the student 
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should better be able to suggest the appraisive aspect (i.e. the "what ought 
to be") in terms of his/her values. Through further study of the academic dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences the student should suggest the prescriptive 
aspect, (i.e. how to change the "what is" to the "what ought to be . ) 

The Case Study in Social Studies 

Case studies are investigations of selected institutions or social phenomenon's. 

The objective of the investigations is to obtain information what may be validly 
applied to a generalized class of the institution or phenomena being studied. 

Thus the study of selected Canadian communities within the theoretical frame- 
work of SURT will serve one and possibly two purposes. 

First the material collected, and selected for inclusion in the instructional 
kit will be illustrative of specific communities. It is possible that informa- 
tion about the selected communities will as of interest to students in all parts 
of Canada. It will be of interest to those living in the communities because 
of a certain familiarity with the material. It may be of interest to students 
living in other region of Canada because they desire to know how people live 
in the various regions of Canada. 

Secondly, this material may be studied for the purposes of arriving at generali- 
zation application to the urban-rural transition in all parts of Canada. In or- 
der to justify the making of generalizations, it will be necessary however, for 
those studying the material to inquire into other regions of Canada from the 
same theoretical framework as was utilized in project SURT. The material will 
thus initiate a study of comparison and contrasts in Canadian communities. This 
may lead to an understanding of Canada 1 s unity based , ujon_her di versify . 

O 
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VI. Budget for 1971-72 Fiscal Year 

Released Time and Travel $?,000 
Preparation of material $7 ,000 
Total $9,000 
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VI u Evaluation of Team Development SURT 

A. Problems 

1. Surt initiated by Dr. Sabey only and all other team members became interested 
later. 

2. Group members initiated to SURT at different periods during the past year 
which meant a great deal of catch-up was necessary. This also meant that 
the degree of commitment to the project varied. 

3. Inconsistent meeting dates and a lack of time due to previous commitments 
caused segmentation of the team. 

4. The meetings of the team were somewhat chaotic due to the introduction of 
new material for discussion at each meeting. 

B. Results 

1. The introduction of new material at each meeting made each member ask what 
is the meaning of SURT and therefore eventually brought about a synthesis. 

2. As a result of synthesizing the information, the team members now understand 
what it is we are seeking basically. 

3. At the two day session May 25 and 26, the degree of committment by all team 
members is established and the communication of ideas as well as the trans- 
fer of information is easily facilitated. 

C. Suggestions 

1. Establish over the summer, a well developed plan of activity for the time 

period September, 1971 to June 30, 1972. 

2. Establish a meeting date once a month and have these meetings alternately 
in each of the centers involved". (Cremona, Edmonton, and Westlock) 

3. Early in September hold a session at which our students' assistants are 
made acquainted specifically with our plan for Phase II of SURT. 

O 
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4. The possible involvement of graduate students from the Faculty of Education 
in SURT to assist in the evaluation of the instrumental content the team is 

attempting to develop. 

5. Distribution of all documents to boards and schools, Stolee, Jepson, County 
of Mountain View. 

D. Deadends 

1. Avoid team members joining team at different times as it takes too long 
to catch up and arrive at a point where transfer of information can be 

facilitated. 

2. Avoid the lack of sessions on terminology which are very important for the 
communication of ideas. 

3. The team looks at the personnel involved as contributing to SURT in specific 
ways. 

a. Dr. Sabey and Dr. Aoki facilitated the development of the team's socio- 
cultural dynamic model by providing the theoretical knowledge that the 
remaining team members would have been forced to gain from consultants 
and books. 

b. Truss, Lamb, Rankel and Seward will facilitate the application of the 
concepts in the soci o-cultural dynamic model in the practical situation 
and Dr. Sabey and Dr. Aoki will assist in analysing that which is devel- 
oped in the classroom. 

TIME 
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c. This team make-up plus student involvement will provide the type of feed- 
back which will facilitate the development of our instrumental content. 



O 
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VIII. Appendix 

A. Cremona Study 

B. Westlock Study 

C. Edmonton Study 

D. Report on the Temple University Fourth Annual 

Anthropological and Documentary Film Conference 

E. Bibliography 

F. Other Approaches to The Study of a Community 
A Sociological Approach 

A Geographic Approach 
An Anthropological Approach 
An Economics Approach 
An Historical Approach 
A Social Psychological Approach 
An Human Ecology Approach 
An Organic Approach 
A Multi-Dimensional Approach 
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A ppendix A 



7 & 8 Geography Option 
Project Canada West 

Orientation of the Community with the Natur al Environment 
Topics : 

Location: Topography, Water supplies. Vegetation, Soil Types, 

Climate, Geology, Wild-life 

Method: Pictoral, Graph, Pamphlet, Maps, Records, Charts, Students' descriptions. 



Technological Aspects of Community 
Topic: 



Method : 
Topi c: 
Method: 



Transportation 

Pictoral, Statistical (Road Usage), Graphic (Surface types) 



Communication 



Statistic 

Pictoral 



al ( AGT ) , Graphical (Transparency overlaps on circle graphs) 
(Cremona Transport) (Loading Grain Cars, Pipe Line). 



9 



Topic: Architecture 

Method: Pictoral , Regulations from County Office. 



Economic Aspects (Economic Cycle: Income and. expenditure; Food gathering and 

preparation). 



Topics: 



Methods : 



Agro- Industry 
Industry 

Services (Public & Private) 
Pictoral , Graphic, Sound Tapes, 



TOURIST INDUSTRY 



Charts (Transient Summer Workers) 





Political 

Topics: Levels of government 

Method: Pictoral, interviews 

pamphlets. 



- local, county, provincial 
(tape,), charts and graphs, 
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Appendix A (cont.) 

Legal System 

Topics: County and Federal 

Methods: Pictoral and interview, and written information. 

Student reporting. 



Religious Influences 

Topics: Churches, Socio-religious 



DANGER HERE 

interaction (Sunday games, T.V., Movie, Etc.) 



Aesthetics 

Topics: What is good? What is beautiful? What is desirable? 

Method: Pictoral samples for comment - individual and group (Valuing!) 



Recreational 

Topics: Sports, Hobbies, Pastimes, General Interests in Leisure Time 

Method: Sound Tapes, Pictoral, News Reports, Student Reporting. 



Educatio n 

Topics: Public, Private, Formal, Informal 

Method: Sound Tapes, Pictoral, Statistics Evaluation 



The Family 

Topics: Family Units, Working Mothers, Following 

out to work, and Mothers working 

Method: Gathering information to identify trends 



Father's Footsteps, Mothers 
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Social Interaction 

Topics: Life cycles (annual & Personal, interdependence, social controls, 

discussion) . 



Method: in every case implies that individual students will write letters 

requesting information, and will take pictures and make tapes of the 
r eal i ty in their own community. 

Value judgements are expected, and should, with this process, be based 
on some observable facts. 



History 

Topic: The development of the society (a dig is proposed for the summer to in 

vestigate a site of tepee rings and an area in which the remains 
of trade goods and settlement have already been found). 



O 

ERLC 
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A major part of this years course is devoted to a community study as a pilot 
project for Project Canada West. This portion of the year's work was suggested 
to me by Or. Don Truss, a fellow staff member and a member of Project Canada 
West. The Canada West people have graciously supplied us with monies for film 
and voice tapes with which to record our observations. All our findings will 
be recorded and sent to the County Office for future use by any interested 

parties. 

Dr. Truss assisted me in organizing the content for this course and the follow- 
ing is a brief outline. The class has been divided into eleven groups (three 
to four students per group) with each group exploring a different aspect of 

our community life. 



1. Orientation of the Community with its Natural Resources. 

Topics: Location, Topography, Water Supply, Vegetation, Soil Types, 

Climate, Geology, Wili Life. 

2. Technological Aspects of Community. 

Topics: Communication, Transportation, Agriculture. 

3. Economic Aspects: (income expenditure) (food getting-preparation). 

Topics: Agro- Industry, Industries, Services (public and private). Tourist 

4. Pol itical 

Topics: Levels of Government - local, county, provincial , and federal 
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5. Legal Systems 

Topics: County, Provincial, Federal 

6. Religious Influences 

Topics: Churches, socio-religious interaction. 

N.B. I am developing this topic myself as part of the course. 

7. Aesthetics 

Topics: What is good? What is beautiful? What is desirable? 

8. Recreational 

Topics: Sports, hobbies, pastimes, general interests in leisure time. 

9. Education 

Topics: Public, private, formal, informal 

10. The Family 

Topics: Family units, workir others, following father's footsteps 

11. Social Interaction 

Topics: Life Cycles (annual and personal) 

Interdependence (social controls) 

The methods used to develop these topics vary greatly, although some remain 
constant throughout. The students have, are, and using the following vehicles: 
slide, snap and 8 mm. movie film; cassette and reel to reel tape recorders; 
written and oral questionaires ; graphs; charts; pamphlets; maps; records; and 
student written descriptions, as well as personal interviews and invited guest 
lecturers. 

The classes are held three times weekly from 2:30 to 3:10 P.M. on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

To date we have been involved in organization and preparation of groups, the 
writing and mailing of letters, the gathering of information, making and pre- 
senting questionaires (recreation group) and conducting interviews. Constable 
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Stanley, Didsbury R.C.M.P., addressed the group in early November on the 
Federal legal system and duties of the R.C.M.P. On December 17 the Hon. Mr. 
Clark, Minister of Edixation will be in attendence to discuss education at the 
provincial level. Many other interviews and activities are in the planning 
stage at this time. As well, the students have been spending much out of 
school time attending meetings and functions of community organizations to 
better understand and gather information about our community. 

As a class, we are currently involved with topographical maps of our area (one 
and a half periods a week) and the continuous work of each separate group. We 
hope to place on film (movie) and tape cur efforts, observations and conclusions 
for Project Canada West and the County of Mountain View. 

Please feel free to visit us at any time, and we welcome suggestions from all 
interested parties. 

The students and Teacher 
Geography Option B 
Cremona Junior High School 

This work is being regarded by Project Canada West as i test of the feasibility 

of developing a more realistic approach to the Canada Studies concept in our 

schools. The stress is on student involvement, and a logical application of 

the valuing process as envisage in the "New" Social Studies. 

Don Truss 
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CONCLUSIONS FOR QUESTION BATTERY #1 - Written and Oral for SURT 
The following designative information or an understanding of what is in 
regard to the community of Westlock, Alberta was derived from Question Battery 
#1 (written) for SURT. These questions were an attempt to discover the cult- 
ural content pec ul iar to Westlock, Alberta. The questions were answered by 
between 2i0 and 30 students in one class each of Economics 30; Law 20; Geography 
20 i Sociology 20; Physical Education 20; Art 20; Psychology 20, The character- 



istics listed with each question are those indicated by the greatest number of 
students from maximum to more than 5 indications. Q^Those characteristics fol 
lowed by asterisks received an equal number of indications by students. 

The majority of students replying to this battery of questions were students 
living in the area served by the towi^of Westlock, Alberta. The student; were 
asked to give answers that they felt were appropri ate with a minimum of guidance 
from their regular classroom. teacher. The conclusions therefore may indicate 
what students think is in Westlock, Alberta, from their interpretation of the 
question. There may have been some lack of comprehension of the terminology 
due to the new emester conmencing one month before the battery was administered. 






Economics 30 



1. What is the economic cycle of the community of Westlock, Alberta dependent 

. r '■ '• f " ’ .. 

upon? . • . . f 

, ■ A . the farming -area ... . .* ' ' • • . 
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A. owning stores and being partners 

B. teaching * 

C. farming * 

D. clerking in stores 



3. What do residents of Westlock, Alberta spend their income on? 

A. Clothing E * Recreation 

: B. Houses * : F. Entertainment 

C. Food * ■ G ’ LiqU ° r 

: D. Cars ■ '*?>: .? v 

4. What food gathering activities take place in Westlock, Alberta?;/ „ \ 

A. Gardens in the summer . . ' v ' : . J '■ • 

5. What opportunities are there for people to gather food in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Gardens at home yy >;•/.' \ ■■■■ ?■?!,; v'V- 7 '.'S' ; 

B. Gardens on farms near town ;^V; v : ' ; f V-;- ; v'C./'f ' 






ERIC 



6; What food preparation facilities are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Butcher shops * - dreamery 

■ L Bakeries * .. \ E - Grocery, stores ^ . 7; • 

C. Restaurants [, ' , ' •• v_ ^ • ’* 

1 . What means' of. enforUment' of the, Federal legal Syste.li are available 

Westlock,,. Alberta? 

A. the K.C.K.P, ; C. .the court system 



rn 



s® 
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2. What means of enforcement of the Provincial legal system are available in 
Westlock, Alberta? 

A. the R.C.M.P. ' c. the court system 

B. the town police 

3. What means of enforcement of the local legal system are available in Westlock, 
Alberta? 

A. the town police C. the R.C.M.P. 

B. the magistrate D. the sheriff 

4. What are the legal boundaries of the Town of Westlock, Alberta? ; ; i:;; 

A. the town 1 imits '■ 

B. three miles North, East, West, and South. 






mm® 



V-3&.; 



X- 






Xv's.-*-':? 



GEOGRAPHY £0 



: pi 



1. What is the loiatioi of th<? Town of Westlock, Alberta in terms of spatial 

relationships? X ■ ^ ■ /.XX '.XvXrv >• 

A. sixty miles north-west of Edmonton, Alberta, the capital of the province. 

XX*' center for all the little towns. (Flatbrs,, Fawcett. Dapp, Pibroch, 

PicardvilTe, Clyde)' -y • v , 

C. 54° N. Latitude,.; 11 4°W Longitude /XVi/ 

D. Eight miles w-st of the Village of Clyde 
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3; What types of vegetation are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

A- Grasses * C. Poplar trees 

B. Spruce trees * 

4. What types of soil are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Sandy * D « Humus 

B. Clay * E. Loam 

: c. Muskeg : ' -r : ' 

5 What is the climate like in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Micro-thermal 4: • _•..’»>/ j • 

B. Warm in summer and cold In winter-^: . 

What spec 4s of wildl ife are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

: "'4,..y4 : W t ' ucks 7 i 

. b. Coyotes . '44 G * Se * se 6 

C. Gophers ; Mice 6 

D. Moose 7 . I- Pheasants 6 

E. 'Deer. 7 ; ^K.; 4..^ :.4:;.:44, ; 7/ 4.4 4 ■ ./•' 4 . . 

7 . Wha t is the source of water supply for Westlock, Alberto? 
' ' A. Pembina River V'. 
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s 10 
ai n 10 
r 10 
i-doo 9 



E. Motorcycle 9 

F. Taxi 9 

G. Plane 

H. - B 'I cycle 



lat means of communication are 
Telephone 11 
, Radio 11 
. Television 10 
. Post Office 10 



available to -esldents of Westlock, 

E. Edmonton Journal 

F. Hub (bi-weekly advertiser) 

G. Westlock News (weekly) 



Al berta? 



QLOGY 20 

n what forms does social interaction take place in Westlock, Alberta? 



. School 
. Dances 
Churches 



E. Theatre 

F. Pool Hall 
G< Parties 



). ^ports 



Jhat are the forms of social 
K. Parents * 

S. R.C.M.P. 

Z. Teachers 



control in Westlock, Alberta? 

D. Town Pol ice * 

E. Religion 

F. Friends 



What is the personal cycle of life in Westlock, Alberta? 



A. El ernentary sc hoo 1 

B. Junior High School 

C. Senior High School 

D. Post Secondary Education 



E. Marriage * 

F. Job 

G. Children 
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4. What is the annual cycle of life in Westlock, Alberta? 

The annual cycle of life varied with each student. 

5. How ere the residents of Westlock. Alberta dependent on the remainder of 
the towns' population? 

A. Food . . 

6. How do residents of Westlock, Alberta achieve identity or recognition. 

A. Sports achievement 

B. Academic achievement 

C. Running for political office 

7. What religious influences are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Churches c. United Church * 

B. Roman Catholic Church * 

PHYSICAL EDUCAT ION 20 & 30. 

1. What do residents of Westlock, Alberta do with their leisure time? 



A. Badminton 

B. Skating * 17 

C. Curling * 17 

D. Swimming '15 

E. Snow-cruising 15 

F. Bowling 15 

G. Playing hockey 14 

H. Playing basketball 14 

■ I. Dancing -13 - ; 

0. Watching baseball 13 



K. Golfing 11 

L. Snow skiing 11 

M. Watching T.V. 11 

N. Reading 7 

O. Watching hockey 7 
p. Playing softball 6 

Q. Fishing 6 

R . Pi ay i ng. bi 11 i arcj s 6 

S . Ho rseback r i d i n g 6 
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ART 10 & 20 - The Aesthetic 

1. What types of architecture are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Old * 

B. Decorative * 

C. Solid 

2. What is good in Westlock, Alberta? 

A. Municipal District Office 

B. Ice Arena 

-C. The Bank of Nova Scotia Building 

3. What is beautiful In Westlock, Alberta? 

A. The Bank of Nova Scotia Building 

PSYCHOLOGY 20 

1. How are schools controlled in West lock, Alberta? 

A. The School Board C. The teachers 

B. The principal D. The superintendent 

2. What takes place in the schools in Westlock, Alberta? (both public and 



separate) 

A. Vandal ism 



C. Classes * 



B. Education * 



D. Sports * 



3. Are most families in Westlock, Alberta nuclear families? 



No: 1 



4. Are most families in Westlock, Alberta extended families? 



Yes : 5 



No: 16 



5. What takes place in the family home in Westlock, Alberta? 




C . Family di sens s i o n s 

D. Meals * 
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hat parental controls are there on children in Westlock, Alberta? 

. Not too much * B. Money * 

iOMICS 30 

lhat is the economic cycle of the cormunity of Westlock, Alberta dependent 
ipon? 

low do residents of Westlock, Alberta earn their income? 

Jhat do residents of Westlock, Alberta spend their income on? 

Jhat food gathering activities take place in Westlock, Alberta? 

Jhat opportunities are there for people to gather food in Westlock, Alberta? 
\lhat food preparation facilities are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

20 ' ' -t . .. ' ; 

Alhat means of enforcement of the Federal Legal System are available in 
Ales block, Alberta? 

What means cf enforcement of the Provincial Legal System are available in 
Westlock, Alberta? 

What means of enforcement of the Local Legai System are available in 
Westlock, Alberta? 

What are the legal boundaries of the Town of Westlock, Alberta? 

GRAPHY 20 ... . , , -■;. -tv 

What is the location of the Town of Westlock, Alberta in terms.of spatial 

relationships? > ; b - _ . - * . ’ , 

How would you describe the countryside (topography) of Westlock, Alberta? 
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3. What types of vegetation are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

4. What types of soil are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

5. What is the climate like in Westlock, Alberta? 

6. What species of wildlife are there in Westlock, Alberta? 

7. What is the source of water supply for Westlock, Alberta? 

8. How does Westlock, Alberta dispose of the towns' waste? 

9. What transportation facilities are available in Westlock, Alberta? 

TO. What means of communication are available to reside!:?? of Westlock, Alberta? 



SOCIOLOGY 20 

1. In what forms does social interaction take place in West lock, Alberta? 

2. What are the forms of social control in Westlock, Alberta? 

3. What is the personal cycle of life in Westlock, Alberta? 

4. What is the annual cycle of life in Westlock", Alberta? 

5. How are the residents of Westlock, Alberta dependent on the remainder 
of the towns' population? - 

6. How do residents of Westlock, Alberta achieve identity or recognition? 

7. What religious influences are there in Westlock, Alberta? 



PHYS. ED. 20 & 30 / 

1. What do residents of Westlock, Alberta do with their leisure time? 



1 ART TO & 20 - The Aesthetic 



1 ., What types of architecture .are there, in ^Westlock, Alberta? 

2. Vi hat i s good in Westl ock,;Ai Lev xa? 0 : 

3. What is beautiful in Westlbck » ,A1 berta ? “Sgl- -v 
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PSYCHOLOGY 20 

1. How are schools non '.rolled in Westlock, Alberta? 

2. What takes place in the schools in Westlock, Alberta? (both public and 
separate) 

3. Are most families in Westlock, Alberta nuclear families? 

4. Are most families in Westlock, Alberta extended families? 

5. What takes place in the family home in Westlock, Alberta? 



6 What parental controls are there on the children in Westlock, Alberta? 
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OTHER APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF A COMMUNITY Pa 9e 1 

A Sociological Approach to 
the Study of a Community 



A designative study of a community may be approached by an analysis of selected 
features of the community. Such a study might begin with a preliminary orienta 
tion to the community by focussing observation to characteristics of a communi- 
ty such as the following: 

(1) generally recognized physical boundaries 

(2) label or labels by which the conmunity is known 

(3) "social" centres such as schools, business area, residence area 

(4) population and breakdown into families, houses and school-age children 
population growth trend etc. 

This orientation phase can be followed by a detailed analysis of community 
features such as the following: 

(1) housing analysed in terms of kinds of housing, age, ownership, rental fees, 
condition of property, car-parking, house construction style, etc. 

(2) community amenities analysed in terms of presence and condition of side- 
walk, streets, lanes, street patterns, street lighting, playgrounds, land- 
scaping, proximity to industrial establishments, etc. 



(3) socio-economic characteristics such as occupations, education levels, home 
assessment values, proportion of good, medium and poor districts within 
community, etc. 

(4) facilities in the community such as presence and condition of schools 
(including nurseries, day-care centres, kindergarten), libraries, museums, 
churches, community clubs , shopping centres, transportation facilities, 
health and welfare facilities, etc. 

(5) recreational facilities such as presence and condition of community centres, 
recreational agencies, libraries, theatres, movies, etc. 

(6) community values - studied through interviews, questionnaires or participant 
observation. Focus might be given to variance in value systems among sub- 
populations . 

An approach as described above would help in illuminating the social character- 
istics of a neighborhood or community. For more details pertaining to this 
approach see "A Guide For the Study of Neighborhoods and Local Communities" 
Communities in Canada : Leonard Marsh, McClelland and Stewart Ltd. 1970, 179 

182. 

A Geographic Approach 

There is also a spatial factor which is important to an understanding of one- 
self and one's environment. This approach is usually included in the discipline 
of geography. The following conceptual framework of the geographic discipline 
is extracted from Nishi , Midora , "Geographic Guidelines for Reconstructing the 
Social Studies Curriculum 11 . The Journal of Geography , October 1966. 

The conceptual structure of the geographic discipline offers both breadth and 
depth to an evolving social studies framework. The following basic concepts 



and generalizations are derived from the current spate of redefinitions for 

geography and are offered as guidelines for reconstructing the social studies 

curriculum: 

1. Spatial distribution - the distribution and arrangement in the modern world 
of such geographic phenomena as people, physical features, natural resources, 
economic activities, socio-cul tural patterns, political systems as they are 

attributable to valid causal connections. 

2. Areal coherence - Areal associations and variations of geographic phenomena 
as they reflect the process/processes of cause and effect relationships. 

Thus order and reason are observed in sets of geographic elements that co- 
exist in an area. 

3. Regional concept - "The face of the earth ...marked off into areas of dis- 
tinctive characteristics that are homogeneous in terms of specific criteria." 
Also pertinent are the theoretical aspects of the region. 

4. Location theory - The attributes of place, the mode for establishing posi- 
tion, the significance of relative location (the situation), all of which 
impart uniqueness and personality to any given place on the face cf the 
earth. 

5. The cultural viewpoint - The significance of a society's foals, technology, 
value system, socio-cultural-political structure in creating a perceptual 
framework for understanding man's impact on the physical environment. 

6. The human relationship to a natural resource - the interpretation of the 
existence, value, and utility of a natural resource in terms of the cultural 
achievement of a society. 

7. The dynamic nature of geographic analysis - the general principle of con- 
tinual change in human affairs , in the habitat features, and in their interre- 
lations which necessitates the reappraisal of the geographic landscape at 
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8. The importance of time - intellectual insights into the nature of the human 
occupancy and trends for the future revealed through cumulative knowledge 
of historic occupancy. The time perspective, an essentail dimension of the 
manland complex. 

9. Spatial interaction - the connections and movements within and between re- 
gions as zones of dynamic interaction which induce patterns of migration, 

fli 

trade, and transportation, or cultural diffusion. 

10. Man-land relationships - the entire man-land complex and the understanding 
of every aspect of this interrelationship on a world wide system, a unifying 
theme in geography. 

11. Global interdependence - increasing interdependence on a wider and more com- 
plex scale, concomitant with progress in the industrial -urban society. 

The study of the enlarging orders of community which is of more relevance to 
this project is also present in the above article. 



THE ENLARGING ORDERS OF COMMUNITY 



Basic Human Activities 

1. Food production, manufacture, trade 

2. Communication 

3. Transportation 

4. Education 

5. Organization - social, political 

6. Recreation 

7. Aesthetic expression, religions, 
philosophies 



O 




Communities (Socio-Areal Patterns) 

1. Child (man in general) 

2. Family 

3. Local community (school, neighborhood) 

4. City, county, state 

5. Sub-regions (geographic regions, 
economic regions, etc.) 

6. Nation 

7. Macro- regions (cultural regions - 
African, Asian, Islamic, Latin Ameri- 
can, Slavic, Pacific; ideological com- 
munities, underdeveloped lands, etc.) 

72 
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Basic Human Activities Communities (Socio-Areal Patterns) 

8. Tools, techniques (other cultural 8. World and space 
attri butes ) 

9. Protection and conservation (in- 
cluding shelter, clothing) 

An Anthropological Approach 

Anthropology is unique in its study of man. The holistic viewpoint of Anthro- 
pology presents both problems and advantages. Two major emphases differentiate 
Anthropology from other sciences which study man. The first is its biocultural 
approach, that is man is considered both as a biological and a cultural being. 
The second is the cross-cultural approach with its emphasis upon comparative 
analysis. It is this aspect which lends itself peculiarly to project SURT . 

The Anthropologist feels compelled to make cross-cultural tests of assumptions 
about human nature, and to do this he must take into account the variety and 
total known range of ways in which humans have responded to the problems of 
existence. A particular interest of Anthropologists is the investigation of 
both rural and urban groups. This is partly because of the desire to apply 
concepts and methods distinctive of Anthropology and partly bwca a- .. Anir, to- 
pologists are interested in understanding the impact of complex communities 
on peasant cultures. - 

Some questions associated with the process of urbanization aid in formulating 
research strategies for an Anthropological approach are: 

1. Q. Why do people live in cities? 

A. Economics, collective nature of man, the promise that more means better. 

2. Q. What problems in human interaction occur when large numbers of people 

occupy a smal 1 space? 
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A. (1) Transportation and coir,muni cation 

(2) Housing and buildings in which people 
work and play 

(3) Interpersonal relationships 
Disparity in material resources 
Functions of governments 

(4) Psychological states and Socio- 
Psychol ogi cal problems 

(5) Relationships with the natural 
environment 



(NETWORKS) 

(SHELLS) 

(SOCIETY) 

(MAN) 

(NATURE) 



3. Q. What does man do in his attempt to assure that the promises of the city 



are delivered to the inhabitants of the city? 
A. Technological developments 
Social Sciences developments 



Whatever the guide employed to study a community, the observation for the pur- 
pose of this project is made to seek answers to the nues-*“'ons : J or- 

have to know to become adapted to living in a community? What cultural com- 
ponents can be identified? Which are peculiar to a specific culture? If a 
person should cheiu-se ±3 move from one community to another, what would that 
person have to k,£Ow to) be successful in adapting to his new environment? 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THIS ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH 

T« Living in a community of a stated size has a certain regularity which mey 
be compared to living in another community of the same size. 

2. Some of the essentia*! features associated with each social system can be: 
identified, observed, and analyzed. 
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3. There is no suggestion that the small communities included in this study 
will evolve into larger comnunities. Rather the suggestion is that people 
living in a community of one size may choose to move to a community of 
another size. 

4. People who are knowledgeable about the essential features of each community 

would be better equipped to: a. move from one community to another 

b. induce social change within the community 
in which they presently live. 

5- The essential features of a society can be explained in terms of the system 
as a whole. 

6. The essential features of a society may be shown to be static or dynamic. 

7. The ubiquity of social change is recognized. 

8. There is a lack of correspondence between the "ideal" world and the "real" 
world in any society. 

9. Population shifts are related to social organizations and cultural values 
of societies. 

10. Non-conformity norms are related to population shifts. 

11. Three aspects of a social system are: actors, forms (the patterns of inter- 
action), and functions. 

The Anthropologist may be thought of as studying culture which is the way 
of life of a group. A suggested guide to be employed for studying cultures 
and one which would lend itself to cross-cultural comparisons would also be 
useful in studying communities for project SURT. 

Name of Community to be Studied 

Orientation (The Setting) (The Natural Environment) 

Location - Identify the area in which the culture is found 

Place and names. Latitude and Longitude 

O 
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Climate, seasons, topography and geology (describe as if you were flying over 
in an airplane), surface coverage, soil (gravel, sand, dirt), grass, trees, 
rivers, lakes. 

Natural Resources - Anything in nature which a group uses for its benefit. 

Age Grading or Age Grouping - Each community divides its members into groups 
whose individual members adopt the attitudes and behavior of their group. The 
membership of each group is constantly changing as younger people move in and 
older members "pass" into the next group. Depending on the community, the 
attitudes of each group are based, to a greater or lesser degree on age. The 
age groupings may not be the same for males and females and do not necessarily 
coincide with physical maturity. No community has less than three age groups 
(childhood, adulthood, and old age) and a city has about seven identifiable 
, u.ps . . . infancy, childhood, adolescence (which includes "teenage"), young 
adults, middle age adults, mature adults, and old age. All communities have 
"rites of passage" from one age group to the next but in some cultures these 

are less well defined. 

How are groups divided: - Number of groups, sex divisions (groups for women 
and groups for men) 

Behavior expected from each group: - responsibilities, privileges 
Symbols of each group - are symbols of one group imitated by younger or older 
age groups: playing house, smoking when young, oldsters playing children, older 
women wearing mini-skirts. 

Body Adornment 

Clothing - include age and sex differences 
Typical daily wear - include footwear 
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Special apparel: religious, other occasions 
Trappings 

Are garments manufactured or hand made? 

Ornamentation: Hair-do's body makeup and paint, lipstick, rouge, eyebrow pencils, 
body paint, feathers, ornamented eye-glasses. 

Jewel try: earrings, combs, sticks, bracelets, pins, rings, necklaces. 

Body reshaping and mutilation: teeth braces, teeth filling, tooth or teeth 
removal . 

Aromatic preparations: incense, perfumes for males and females. 

Change in Culture 

Innovation within the culture 

Diffusion to and from other cultures 

Types of culture contact: aggressive cultures, non-aggressive cultures 
Effects of change - there are always some 

Culture shock; some cultures seem to experience more than others 
Historical backgrounds 

Communication - note differences, when they occur, between communications 
based on age, sex, and social relationships. 

Language for special occasions, grunting, talking, chanting, singing, screaming, 
crying, printed materials, writing systems, telephone and telegraph, radio 
and television, gossip, rumor, fires and smoke, symbols and signs, gestures, 
sign language, touch, instruments such as "talking drums", codes, facial ex- 
pressions , dancing , cartooning, timing instruments, signals (bells, whistles, 
buzzers, lights), smells e.g. safety odors in domestic gas, photographs. 
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Competition 

Amount of competition - some seem to have no more than sibling rivalry. Form 
competition takes if any exists in the culture: sports and games - is there 

a winner: between men and women, between two people or between organized groups 

Function of the competition - what are the rewards? land, wealth, women, pres- 
tige, leadership. 

Conditioning of Emotions 

Value placed on suppression or expression: - during initiations, after a sor- 
row such as death, following a pleasant incident. 

Learning and knowing when to be: afraid, frustrated, happy, sad, disappointed, 
angry, jealous. How is the emotion shown? 

Courtship 

Is courtship preliminary to marriage? Does there have to be courtship before 
marriage? Does courtship usually end in marriage? What is the concept of 
courtship in culture being studies? In polygamous groups - is there courtship 
with each wife? Who are the eligible courtship partners? Religion, kinship, 
age, tribe - exogamous, endogamous, race, other special criteria. 

Steps of courtship ~ include how arranged and by whom, pattern of actual court- 
ship, mental, physical, when does courtship occur? where does it occur? 

Who has greatest weight in selecting courtship partner? Man, woman, parents, 
clan, kin group, tribe, other spouse (in polygamy), length of courtship, 
courtship terminology. 

Cultural ideal of male and female in each age group 
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Daily Routine 

Describe both waking and sleeping behavior for a 24 hour period 
Divisions of Labor 

Sex differences, men's work - such as hunting, farming, carpentry. 

womens’ work - such as child care, gathering, cooking 
Age differences - examine age groups of community being studied 
Race differences, class differences, social classes, master and servants, 
economic social position, work specializations. 

Dominance o* individuals or groups based on: 

Age, sex, social class - economic, group memberships, political, military, 
religious, government, !l in-groups" and cliques, race, physical characteristics, 
majority-minority relationships (refer also to status). 

Drugs and Intoxicants : trance inducements, health uses, smoking, drinking 
habits (alcoholic beverages), age restrictions, experimentation (social, sci- 
entific). How obtained, preparation methods, methods of using or administering. 
Ecology: the interrelationships between animals (including men), plants, and 
their environment. No animal or plant escapes this critical relationship. 

Economics : the methods used by a group to support itself. 

Education : Learning how to live in one’s own culture (all societies have 
education). Formal instruction - direct teaching, informal - imitative - often 
without being aware. Alien influences of education. 

Esthetics : Consider the ritual is tic, ceremonial, religious, economic, social 
and political aspects of the following: 

Literature (Mythology, Folklore), Music (Folk songs. Love songs. War Songs, 



Marriage music and songs, expressions of happiness and sadness, funeral music), 
dancing (religious, as livelihood, recreation), art (handicrafts, photography, 
plastic and graphic, ceremic). 

Ethics and Values: Ethics are those things which one must or must not do. 

Values are those things which one should or should not do. 

Food : Selectivity (type of food) - not specific kinds, religious restrictions, 
taboos, kinds of food, how obtained (hunted, trapped, raised, gathered, pur- 
chased), how prepared (peeled, skinned, boiled, baked, eviscerated, ground, 
fried, mixed, raw, washed, seasoned, sun dried, butchered, smoked, roasted), 
methods of preservation, who cooks food, blessing, fasting, eating, superstitions 
about food, rituals, mealtimes, eating arrangements (who is served first, do 
woman eat together, do men eat together, do adults eat with children, does 
group eat as a family, are animals allowed in the eating area), utensils and 
tools (bowls, plates, carving tools - knives, hatchets, stone tools), eating 
tools (hands, spoons, forks, knives, sticks, cups, discuss material from which 
tools are made), feasting, water (how obtained: creeks, wells, rivers, reser- 
voirs), how transported (bowls, pipes, aquaducts), drinking methods (lips 
against water - perhaps lying on stomach), cups, fountains, straws, sanitation 
measures. 

Funeral rites : Preparations of the body, social arrangements, religious pro- 
cedures - include myths, disposal of the body (burial: land, water), cremation, 
how is mourning shown, transition of the soul or spirit to the next place - 
heaven, dreamtime, to the next caste, is the soul or spirit potentially harm- 
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Government : Leadership (prestige versus authority) , politics (groups and 
how they function), presence or absence of government mechanisms, how does 
group govern itself if there is no vested authority? 

Health Practices: Curative methods of the society (magic, faith healing, herbs, 
leaves, preparations [including prescriptions]], surgery, psychosomatic remedies,) 
hygiene training, sanitation facilities and practices, social involvement e.g. 

medi care. 

History : be brief (may include under "change"). 

Humor : What constitutes humor for group being studied? Is some form of humor 
required on a kinship basis such as joking or teasing? 

Laws : Inheritance - descent; how reckoned, crime concepts, sanctions, enforce- 
ment methods. 

Marriage : note any relationships to courtship, arranging a marriage, "love" 
marriages, infant betrothal, purchasing a bride, endogamous - exogamous, kin- 
ship requirements, describe the nuptials, economic and political overtones, re- 
ligious aspects (if any), responsibilities of husband and wife after marriage, 
special marriage forms e.g. "half-marriages' 1 of Yurok Indians, terminating 
marriage (return of bride price, divorce, death of a spouse), significance 
of abstaining - celibacy. 

Material Culture : artifacts; note skills, such as pottery making, weaving, 
forging, necessary for material possessions (weapons, general tools, special 
tools, utensils, mechanical devices). 
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Names : taboos on names concerning - death, shared names - in ours, senior 
and junior, name changes - note reasons e.g. marriage, all groups have per- 
sonal names - are there other names?, names for animals, names for things, 
names indicating status, role, and prestige. 

Population Policy : Abortion, adoption, as a source of pride "my town is bigger 
than yours", overpopulation as a probable cause of mental illness e.g. New 
York City. 

Property Concepts : natural resources*. Fights, and materials, private - may be 
individual or partnership, public - regulations, if any. 

Racial Types : (you may wish to note subraces) , mongoloid, caucasoid, negroid, 
amerind. 

Reciprocal and moral exchanges : gift giving, manners, etiquette, respect, 
greetings. 

Recreation: games, sports, vacations, rest days, holidays, hobbies, conversations, 
visiting. 

Rel igion : A. Indigenous B. Imposed 

Superstition - magic; it is very important to remember that religion is often 
not connected with morals. 

Propitiation of supernatural beings: animism, magic (love charms and potions) 
curative, protective, destructive (voodoo, sorcery), soul concept, greater and 
1 esser deities, ultimate destiny, luck and superstitions, shaman, describe re- 
ligion of group being studied. 

Response to Environment : Natural and supernatural attempts to explain and/or 
9 control, does the society see itself as part of the environment in-control 
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of it?, attitudes toward changing the environment, cosmology, dream interpre- 
tation. 

Response of one Culture; group to another after either limited or extended 
contact. 

Settlements: buildings and dwellings, settlement patterr-S — csrangsments of 
camps, villages, towns, cities, and larger units. Housing acsoimcnations - one 
family or more, streets and traffic (foot traffic, vehicfs traffic., straight 
or winding), sanitary facil ities , public utilities, water, electricity, public 
square or meeting places, who is acceptable for settlement.?., (ini norrrvti es , sub- 
cultures), architectural trends of culture (for example, our .Earns., privies , 
houses and sheds have peaked roofs ), shape, size, materials,, exterior decor- 
ation, dwellings - construction may not include a building, outbuildings - 
barns, storehouse, bunkhouses, toilets (privies), public structures - govern- 
ment, recreational, religious, educational, business, industrial, lodges, 
bachelor houses, surroundings - grounds, streets, furniture - kinds and purpose 
(resting, eating, maintenance), shape, size, arrangement, sleeping acconmodations , 
interior decoration, heating, lighting, methods of keeping house, who keeps 
house". Authority Systems - note some groups have no positions of vested author- 
ity: headmen, councils, law enforcement (see also Law) , justice. 

Social Groupings : family: residence, household, family relationships, nuclear 
family, extended family, pregnancy attitudes, obstetrics and birth practices. 
Kinship: relationships, terminology, kin behavior patterns (avoidance, joking, 
restraint), political arrangements between groups, descent and inheritance. 

Clan, moiety, tribe. 
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Socialization of (^ Tnii^ IfeiU bgr^ : group members shape the behavior of other 
members by using °f approval and disapproval (rewards and punishments). 

This shaping continue ^hfoush life. Infancy and childhood: infancy (care 
and feeding, rewards ^pd punishments - discipline patterns, weaning - may occur 
later in childhood), Childhood: care, activities, rewards and punishmer s 
(discipline patters) * status, adolescent, mature, and old age groups. Forms 
of: approval (rewa^d^), disapproval (punishments). Social Control Mechanisms. 

Status : Is it giv^d 0* a ch1eved? How may high status be attained? 

Time Concept : Less 3hd less important in some groups than others, what 

is time in the group Ppd^r study, how is the concept applied, does the group 
"measure" time. 

Transportation : laPdf v/ a ’te*', air, transporting goods. 

The use of the abo v e SiPdO would allow for a ballistic study of the comrunities 
selected and would aDp w for a comparative study which would assist in one 
knowing what it is ^ Person should know to successfully adapt to living 

in a new community* 



An Economic Approa ch 

It is conceivable th^t a study of the rural-urban transition would be based 
primarily upon the d^piplipe of economics. The conflict between unlimited 
wants and limited could be explored within each community. The 

scarcity concept c?f The Urban community could be compared with scarcity in a 
rural setting. Tb® d^g r ^e of specialization and interdependence and alloca- 
tion of resources c odld ^Iso bo compared. This approach would provide a neces 

sary ibiit not suffiCi^Pt ^(pianation of differences encountered on the rural- 
O , 

| |^j( "ban continuum. 
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An Historical Approach 

The Historical approach implies that historical data is seen as a major 
cultural determinant. One cannot fully comprehend the phenomenon of urbani- 
zation in Canada and in each of its regions without considering its historical 
antecedents. This approach looks upon history as a resource to be utilized 
rather than a compendium of discrete facts. 

A discussion of the land settlement pattern in Canada provides some insight 
into the unique urbanization of the country. In Quebec, the typical seigneurie 
had no village to allow the habitants to occupy as much land as possible, the 
State forbode the construction of buildings on areas less than one arpent and 
a half by thirty. Even though the seigneuries became critically overpopulated, 
the French Canadians, during the first third of the nineteenth century refused 
to emigrate to the townships. The basic land settlement pattern was of a rural 

nature. 

In a similar manner the allocation of homestead land on the prairies was based 
upon a 160 acre grid pattern. The settlement encouraged rural development as 
opposed to urban development which followed when entrepeneurs detected an op- 
portunity to provide necessary services to those settled on the homestead plots. 

A number of historians including: R. LaPierre, E.E. Hagen, E. Gordon Childes, 
and A. Toynbee have indicated that the basis for the study of urbanization is 
the historical roots of the phenomena. They contend that there could be nothing 
which we call a city until mankind could produce an economic surplus and/or 
a land deficit. LaPierre presents ten basic characteristics which were necessary 

for urbanization to occur. 
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. en Characteristics of Early Cities 

1. Densely populated 

2. Specialists in their own trade full time 

3. Taxation of producers - control surplus and contribute to specialist weld beir j. 

4. Development of architecture and building specialty - temples, public building 

5. Adequate labor force - paid for from public surplus and taxes. 

6. Stratification of society - by speciality non-producers - priests, civil 
servants, military specialist (non-producers) form ruling class. 

7. Ruling class develop communication system - writing, roads, etc. 

8. New style of art and self expressive - subsidy of the arts. 

9. Development of exchange system - import and export of products and people. 

a. confrontation of differences 

b. youth feel free from constraints of parents 

c. impersonal and anonymity encourse diverse actions 

10. Political organization developed - Kinship, common residence. 

The employment of an inquiry technique which would seek to support the exist- 
ence of the above would enable us to develop historical presentations of a 
variety of Canadian cities: This approach has been fairly conmon and has re- 

sulted in a number of histories of Canadian cities being published. The his- 
torical approach contributes a very necessary and interesting facet of a com- 
munity study. No study of a community is complete unless the local, provincial 
and national historical setting of the community is presented. 

It seems important that we look at the actions of human beings in the past. 

Present day man should know himself. In order to fully understand one' s present 
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day actions, it is imperative that one know what antecedent conditions have 
been. It is often the antecedent conditions which influence present day actions. 
Why are people from region X in Canada "supposed" to dislike people from region 
Y? Many of our present generation have ambivalent feelings. They are taught 
that certain parts of Canada are less desirable than others. It is part of 
their folklore or tradition. An important component - the historical roots of 
the action - is often not included in the folklore. An historical overview of 
events which led to the animosity may cause members of the present generation 
to discard the folklore on the grounds that the historical roots do not justi- 
fy continuation. It is all a part of the present generation getting to know 
himself. It is the important temporal factor. 



A Social Psychological Approach 

The study of what it is one must know in order to be a successful member of a 
community could be approached from the point of view of socialization. A per- 
sons' social interaction with various institutions such as the family, the 
peer group, th*; community etc. would serve as a focal point. The modification 
of a person's behavior to conform with expectations held by various groups to 
which he belongs would serve as a method of observation. Some of the concepts 
inherent in socialization are: imitation, identification, role learning, self 
concept, dependency, aggression, goal achievement, social power and status. 



The study of socialization may be viewed as an interaction, involving the above 
stated concepts, between behavior, values, knowledge, ability and motivation. 

Behavior Values 

Knowledge 



Ability 

Motivation 

:KJl 



I 


IV 


II 


V 


III 


VI 
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A person may know appropriate behavior (cell I), have the ability to perform 
that behavior (cell II) but not be motivated to behave in the appropriate 
manner (cell III). A persons knowledge of appropriate behavior (cell I) may 
be in conflict with behavior towards which the person has preferential values 
(cell IV). This analysis could be extended to include most of the activity 
faced by a person in the urban-rural transition. 

If one thinks of a person moving from one point on the continuum (rural-urban) 
one can conjecture some of the admission procedures: the loss of name (no one 

knows it), the loss of status (not yet earned), the loss of possessions (have 
left some behind), the loss of reinforcers (no one yet knows what reinforces 
you), and the loss of identity (nothing as yet with which to form an identity) 
Such a person is obviously a candidate for socialization just as is a new born 
baby. Perhaps the suggested social interaction scheme may provide a useful 
tool for analysis of the process. 

An Human Ecology Approa ch 

A modified and less inclusive manner of analysis than the anthropological 
analysis may be the human ecology approach. Human ecology serves as a tele- 
ological framework for incorporating the social science disciplines. This 
can result in an explanation for a given pattern of behavior in terms of 
the purposes it may be serving. This sort of purposive explanation may be 
valuable to the type of research into the communities on the rural -urban con- 
tinuums. As such they may allow us to appreciate the connections existing 
amongst a number of social phenomenon and to predict the future connection. 

In short, the human ecology framework may allow a systematic functional anal- 
ysis within spatially defined units - it may be the heuristic framework which 
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will best serve the purposes of SURT. 

Human ecology is concerned with five categorically integrated aspects of man 
within his environment: time, population, organization, environment and tech- 

nology. These aspects may be viewed as the "control mechanisms" which are 
suggested by Geertz to be present in each culture. The regulating ideas which 
shape the individual into a unique kind of human are probably closely related 
with these five aspects of man. 

The maxim which may guide the work is stated in the Geertz article "seek com- 
plexity and order it". I believe we are aware of the complexity of our task. 
How do we go about ordering the complexity of a socio-cul tural setting? 

Another viewpoint of Geertz ~ ... "it is the firm conviction that men unmodi- 
fied by the customs of particular places do not in fact exist. ...They are 
always performing". Perhaps an ordering method for our project is to consider 
man's performance in the ecological stage. As such we would be concerned with 
the: 1. time and 2. environment (the ecological stage) and population, organi- 
zation, technology (the play or performance of human actions on the ecological 

stage) . 

To follow this viewpoint - what Geertz calls the "stratigraphic" conceptuali- 
zation, demands that we superimpose the findings from the various relevant 
sciences - geography, anthropology, sociology, psychology, history, economics, 
political science and biology, upon one another in examining the socio-cul tural 
setting. This is essentially a multi-disciplinary approach. 
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Geertz demands that we look for systemic relationships among diverse phenomena 
(as indicated from the sciences) and the factors chosen for examination be 
treated as variables within unitary systems of analysis rather than super- 
imposing the discrete findings of each discipline upon human existence. 

To tie the above ideas together, it seems as suggested by Geertz that we look 
upon the concepts (categorically integrated aspects of man) as control mechan- 
isms for the governing of behavior of people in the socio-cul tural setting 
which we choose for examination. We stress the behavior of man in the frame- 
work of human ecology. What influences people in setting X to behave differ- 
ently from people in setting Y? 



To be human is to be aware of the control mechanisms which guide the behavior 
of man and to come to understand and control these mechanisms. 



An Organic Approach 

One result of the feasibility study, currently underway in the Cremona Junior 
High School is a developing v iew (an organic approach) based on the guide to 
the study of cultures suggested by earlier proposals. The function of the 



inter-relationships is proving very fruitful in developing student understand- 
ings. In this approach, one is not committed to a particular method until the 
method makes itself evident. 
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Outline of developing frames of reference 
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Capital 


Government 
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Geology 


Industry 
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Rel igious 


Via ter Supply 


Tourism 


Private Com- 
munications 


Aesthetics 


Soil Types 




Transporta- 

tion.,) 


Recreation 


Vegetation 
Wild Life 


Historical 

Background 




Social inter-action 
(Community life-style) 

Family Life 



Research Model Suggestions 

The desired output or product of the research is the determining factor when 
considering the formulation of procedures and activities. 

Firstly, the aim is to develop a working method by which teacher behaviour 
will be appropriately modified. The need is for an understandable pattern of 
guidelines, general enough to form the basis of any community study, and 
searching enough to make it possible to compare one type of group modification 
of the habitat with another. 

(The phrase "self-supportive methodology" comes to mind here.) 

Secondly, by maintaining emphasis on a study of the processes involved in the 
inter-relationships between the items shown on the frame of reference tabulation, 
one can look for the sort of information which will lead to an understanding 
of the factors which are manipulated by man to effect his social groupings. 

If the findings of the Cremona Junior High School that such a pattern of pre- 
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dictability emerge, it may then be possible to provide guidelines to both 
students and adults who are the course of moving from one point of the urban- 
rural continuum to another. 

A Multi-Dimensional Approach 

The following matrix indicates a method whereby one can identify concepts from 
a variety of disciplines , apply these concepts to the problem at hand and devel 
op instrumental content for inquiring into the concepts. 
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CONCEPTS APPLICATION OF SUGGESTED 

DISCIPLINE PERTINENT TO THIS CONCEPTS TO THIS INSTRUMENTAL CONTENT FOR 
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Rationale for concepts adapted to matrix 

Hi story - students need more contact with adults in the community and a study 
into the origin of businesses in their conmunity would provide this, one of 
the reasons for alienation is an inability to get work due to lack of experience. 
One way of impressing a prospective employer is to show interest in more than 
the skill or output point of view. 

Anthropol ogy - Mankind has a need to create. The moves that are made on the 
rural -urban continuum often remove this satisfaction. If tine student created 
some tool or object and then purchased one of the same kind, he would get the 
feeling and see that as he moved up the continuum he would be more likely to 
lose this satisfaction. Alternatives could then be introduced through media. 

Sociol ogy - There are different means of achieving recognition or status on 
the rural -urban continuum. By investigating these traits in one community and 
comparing with another community, the student would become aware of the changes 
necessary. 

Political Science - Interdependence is greater in smaller communities than in 
larger ones. By interviewing the law enforcement officials in their community, 
students could discover how many residents appear in court away from their own 

4 

community. Interviewing local politicians would also show interdependence. 

Economics - One of the most difficult steps in seeking employment for young 
adults is the interview. In a small community the employer may not know the 
student but he will have at least heard the name or may even know the parents. 
This gives students a false sense of security which soon disintegrates when 
applying for a job in a larger center. A simulation or a role-play would pro- 
vide the student with experience. 

O' 
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Psychology - Mankind has a need to establish a reason vfor existence. In a 
smaller community, this need may be established through work because of the 
absence of mass production. By interviewing artists, craftsmen, etc. in their 
conrnunity, students would become familiar with this and then look for alternatives 
in material provided by SURT. 

Geography - The environment establishes reasons for location of communities on 
the rural-urban continuum and also establishes the patterns of the society. In- 
vestigation into their environment would familiarize students with the patterns 
in all communities on the continuum. 




